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Abstract 

Partha Chatterjee’s work on postcolonial politics articulates the limits of participation and gov- 
ernance in contexts of stark inequality. Chatterjee’s argument can be stretched within the South 
African context of protest and political contestation as it demonstrates that civil and political 
societies are fluid, political categories. From student to shack dweller movements, political soci- 
ety in South Africa disrupts top-down, dichotomous notions of ‘administration’ or ‘governance’. 
| outline that the interactions between Chatterjee’s political and civil society overlap with one 
another, but importantly, that this overlap determines the broader, shifting continuum of popular 
sovereignty that these two fields act within. Ordinary ‘populations’ of political society are able to 
infiltrate the ‘sanitized walls’ of civil society, contexts in which ‘political society’ sometimes draws 
on the language of rights and institutions such as the courts as well as practices of mobilization 
and disruption. South African mobilization illustrates the usefulness of engaging with the inequal- 
ities of governance via categories of civil and political society, but also shows that these 
are complicated and contested fields within the country’s political and democratic framework. 
We cannot understand the notions of either political or civil society without contextualizing 
these processes within a framework that allows for the shifting continuum, and acknowledgement 
of the possibility of the existence of popular sovereignty. It is this broader, structural categori- 
zation, within which the forces of political and civil society fluidly interact that we need to 
conceptualize popular sovereignty in Chatterjee’s description of ‘most of the world. 
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Introduction 


If one truly values the freedom and equality that democracy promises, then one cannot imprison 
it within the sanitized fortress of civil society. (Chatterjee, 2004: 74). 


The proliferation, vigor, and vibrancy of mobilization across South Africa has burst 
beyond Chatterjee’s ‘sanitized fortress of civil society.’ From the massive Feesmustfall stu- 
dent mobilizations, to everyday service-delivery protests across cities large and small, from 
transport-linked anti-e-toll movements, to union-led strikes and state-led violence such as at 
Marikana, South Africa’s political landscape is dynamic, contentious, violent, and ener- 
gized. Contentious: A democratic dream, active citizens across generations and classes, 
articulating, engaging, and asserting; or a social nightmare, a persistent challenge of gov- 
ernance deep and durable, reflective of the inequalities that fracture society? Theorists, social 
commentators, and public figures alike are grappling with how we make sense of these 
politics and the meanings of democracy after apartheid. 

In this paper, I turn to Partha Chatterjee’s work on postcolonial governance to reflect on 
these contemporary politics and their relationships to the substantiation of the freedom and 
equality that democracy in South Africa rhetorically promises. I engage with Chatterjee’s 
writing for two purposes: first, to reflect on how it shapes understanding contemporary 
South Africa and its politics of protest, and second, to (re)read and stretch its argument 
in light of the South African experience and what practices of protest and mobilization 
provoke. Ultimately, I argue that political and civil society are overlapping and contiguous, 
and that their interactions constitute the formation of the notion of a broader political 
continuum — that of popular sovereignty. I argue that we ought to understand political 
and civil society in relation to the continuum of popular sovereignty. 

Political participation in ‘most of the world’ is viewed by modern states as constitutive of 
two different groupings of people: the minority, the middle, and upper classes regarded as 
citizens of civil society, and the majority, the poor, populations that make up political 
society (Chatterjee, 2004). In his book The Politics of the Governed, Chatterjee (2004: 27) 
argues that the modern state does not represent the ‘will of the people’ and, therefore, the 
concept of popular sovereignty gives way to the practice of ‘governance’ which is ‘less a 
matter of politics and more of administrative policy’ (2004: 35). This explanation of politics 
puts distance between the rights-holding elite members of civil society and those that are 
subjects of governance — members of political society (Chatterjee, 2004: 33). 

Administrative policies of ‘governance’ determine that people outside of civil society are 
regarded as ‘populations,’ classifiable subjects — the ‘poor’ or ‘indigent’ (Naidoo, 2007), for 
instance — who occupy paralegal spaces within society. Chatterjee (2004: 34) unpacks this 
divide further by arguing ‘citizens inhabit the domain of theory, populations the domain of 
policy. Unlike the concept of citizen, the concept of population is wholly descriptive and 
empirical; it does not carry a normative burden.’ Citizens, therefore, are able to make rights- 
based claims to the state while the entitlement-based claims made by populations are subject 
to the administrative considerations of the state. An engagement with, and critique of this 
formulation in the South African context helps elucidate the country’s democracy in relation 
to popular sovereignty. 


South African student protests 


South Africans utilize several tactics to bring their concerns to national attention. Protests 
are frequently aimed at drawing attention to issues such as poor service delivery, expensive 
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transport, and historical racial discrimination that manifests economically and spatially 
(Bond and Mottiar, 2013). It was the protests by students on university campuses in 
2015, however, that gave rise to the continued discussion of decolonization and post- 
Apartheid transformation on a national, and international scale. 

In Cape Town, the student-led protests began when, on 9 March 2015, Chumani 
Maxwele (a student at the University of Cape Town) threw human excrement on the 
University of Cape Town’s statue of Cecil John Rhodes (Mulgrew, 2015). Maxwele con- 
ducted this protest in order to bring attention to the university’s memorialization of a man 
that colonized vast swathes of land in South Africa and served as a relic of South Africa’s 
oppressive past. Student protests around this theme increased dramatically following this 
incident, as students rallied successfully to have the statue removed. The protests were not 
just focused on the symbolism of the statue itself, but also aimed to highlight the lack of 
economic and social transformation that had occurred in South Africa following the end of 
colonialism and Apartheid. This lack of transformation disproportionately impacts students 
of color, and racial issues around the composition of the University of Cape Town and its 
faculty became central talking points. 

Maxwele’s actions sparked the ‘Rhodemustfall’ campaign, which quickly spread to other 
university campuses around the country. The debates around the statue, and its subsequent 
removal contributed to the initial forging of a new, broader vision of political life at the 
university. The university protests garnered tremendous national media attention, bringing 
issues of transformation to light. What better way to invoke claims on popular sovereignty 
than through the contentious politics of post-Apartheid? 

The University of Cape Town saw a series of long lasting protests on its campus. Students 
gathered on the steps below the main hall (Jameson Hall), occupied administrative build- 
ings, petitioned to have the names of many buildings changed, and made basic university 
functioning difficult, and at one point, impossible. In a protest against the state of student 
housing at the University of Cape Town, students erected a shack below the iconic Jameson 
Hall (and named the protest ‘Shackville’) which served as a main rallying point around 
which students gathered to sing, dance, and discuss their concerns (Oxlund, 2016). Protests 
played out differently across South Africa’s universities. The University of Cape Town, 
which is seen as an ‘elite’ tertiary institution, did see the presence of police on campus, 
but violence reached much greater heights at universities such as the nearby Cape Peninsula 
University of Technology — a university with generally a much less affluent student body. 
The University of Witwatersrand responded to growing tensions on campus by asking 
students whether they wanted the university to be shut down for the protests, or to be 
kept open amidst the presence of police and private security (Habib, 2019). 

If we turn to Chatterjee’s discussion of political and civil society in relation to these 
protests, a number of questions arise. Do the protesting students fall into the category of 
political or civil society? Do the students at the University of Cape Town belong to civil 
society while those at Cape Peninsula University of Technology belong to political society 
because they were treated much more harshly? Caught between the state and the students, 
where do we place university administrators amidst this debate? 

Student protestors from across South Africa’s various universities could be interpreted as 
either political and civil society, or both, simultaneously. Likewise, university administrators 
and security forces may draw on their ‘civil society’ positions, while instantiating ‘paralegal’ 
tactics often associated with political society. Perhaps the precise answers to these questions 
are less significant than the normative claims being made by these groups. Whether one sees 
these actors as ‘either’ members of civil or political society is perhaps less salient than the 
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terms they were protesting for, and the broader fact that popular sovereignty in post- 
Apartheid South Africa continues to be invoked, challenged, and changed. 

The Feesmustfall movement, which developed after the Rhodesmustfall campaign, had 
the aim of having state-sponsored tertiary education for South Africans and this goal 
remains a desirable one, especially for students that were, and remain impacted by South 
Africa’s Apartheid history. An invaluable line of reflection on the current state of South 
Africa’s democracy emerges from Hart (2019: 310), who contends that ‘the major challenges 
confronting subaltern groups and classes concern the organizational practices and processes 
through which more critical, coherent, and collective understandings and practices can 
emerge in the arenas of everyday life.” How should these organizational practices and pro- 
cesses be situated and protested, in relation to the country’s nascent democracy? 

Protests at the universities included the storming of buildings during public addresses and 
university lectures, the disruption of test venues and destruction of test papers taken from 
students while they were conducting them, and physical assaults on police and members of 
staff. For several weeks in October and November 2016, the University of Cape Town, and 
many other institutions around the country, was closed because of the protests. 

Disruptions and interventions did not just come from the students. Reports of extreme 
brutality from police and private security forces were documented and filmed. These abuses 
played across all the effected universities, but seem likelier to have been harsher at South 
Africa’s poorer, less prestigious universities. Students were shot at with rubber bullets, and 
tear gas as well as stun grenades were used widely across the campus. The actions from both 
sides of these protests bring to the fore the agonistic politics inherent to the continuums of 
democracy and popular sovereignty. Gramsci (2011) asserts that social forces and their 
relations results in an ‘unstable equilibrium’ that is always provisional in its result. This is 
central to my conception of the continuum of popular sovereignty: the ongoing provisional 
outcomes of the interactions between political and civil society. Provisionality aludes to the 
attainment, or loss of sovereignty over time. Popular sovereingty is a useful term in South 
Africa’s current political landscape, where notions such as democracy and decolonization 
have deservedly garnered increased scrutiny. 


Democracy and decolonization at South African universities 


The student protests in South Africa since 2015/6 suggest a challenge to Chatterjee’s asser- 
tion on the divide between political and civil society in ‘most of the world.’ South Africa, 
through its multitudinous protest, activist, and political movements, acts as a global center 
of this debate as it reckons with post-apartheid governance on the one hand, and the very 
necessary debate about decolonization and its particular meanings now that the majority of 
the population have the right to contribute towards the country’s future. Importantly, South 
African universities play a major role within these insurgent political debates. 

Brown (2015) contends that insurgent ‘citizenship’ occurs as part of a ‘politics of equal- 
ity,’ as members of marginalized political society make their voices and claims heard on an 
equal political footing to the ‘ruling’ civil society. I suggest, however, that South African 
political life is driven by a politics of inequality, across both the terrains of political and civil 
society life. It is this very inequality that drives normative claims by groups across the 
political spectrum to appeal to the notion of popular sovereignty. Therefore, like 
Chatterjee, I am concerned with who has access to power in societies, as well as how this 
power is utilized in the governance of societies. 

However, unlike Chatterjee, I wish to articulate this politics of inequality towards the 
attainment of popular sovereignty in postcolonial contexts. The concept of popular 
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sovereignty ought to be seen as a notion of commensurable values, where both political and 
civil society interact within a framework that acknowledges that changes in governance, and 
its strategies impact democracy and its ongoing attainment. 

Makhulu (2016) argues that the university serves as a bridge towards upward mobility 
and future opportunity for current students. However, dwindling funds to South Africa’s 
tertiary institutions have contributed to tensions on its campuses, as affluent students are 
able to ride out fee increases, and are best equipped to absorb the shocks associated with the 
shutdown of the universities when they have occurred. It is essential, therefore, as Makhulu 
writes, that we consider ‘tertiary education as the critical site of postcolonial malaise.’ Here, 
questions of class and race take center stage. Hart (2019) forcefully ties unrest in South 
Africa to articulations of neoliberalism and the inequalities produced by South African 
capitalism. South African universities have typically embodied and challenged this status 
quo during, and after Apartheid. 

Steinberg (2015) articulates why universities have come to be seen as so central to the 
project of ‘decolonization’ within the country because they have become ‘the theatres of the 
most intolerable of SA’s inequalities. Students juggling between staying well fed and paying 
their fees share classrooms with the gilded children of the top 1%.’ Within the ‘postcolonial 
malaise’ that has emerged on campuses like the University of Cape Town, questions of the 
extent to which true reconciliation has been realized within the country forcefully emerge. 

What has also emerged is an entangled notion of political and civil society as students, the 
police, the South African state, and the country’s general public debate the terms of the 
process and meanings of decolonization itself. Naicker (2016) highlights the South African 
university as a key spatial location for South African protests, leading to a definite ‘trans- 
formative moment’ within the country. Naicker (2016: 60) asks ‘will students be able to see 
the difference in access to resources or class divides in order to bridge them and furthermore, 
whether this will translate to a broader recognition of a sphere of subaltern politics that has 
for some time gone unrecognised, or misrecognised, by the elite publics of South African 
society?’ This ‘broader recognition’ across divides within South African society could, and 
perhaps should be seen as a call towards popular sovereingty, both within and between 
political and civil society. The later fracturing of the university movements may be, at least 
partially, ascribed to a siloing of political, and ideological viewponts across South African 
universities. Joseph (2017) documents how the movements shut down (generally radical) 
scholars such as Judith Butler, or branded otherwise sympathetic scholars such as Mbembe 
and Mangcu as ‘sell-outs’ because of their criticism of exclusionary protest practices. 

Referring to the student protests, Mbembe (2015) argued that ‘Nelson Mandela himself is 
on trial.’ In this democratic moment, where violence has too often emerged on campuses 
within the country, and critical voices have been silenced through intimidation (by both the 
students and the State), Mbembe asks ‘how do we make sure that one noise machine is not 
simply replacing another?’ Essentially, Mbembe is concerned with how the machinations of 
groups of people that are on radically different socio-economic planes come together to 
form their relationship to the notion of popular sovereignty. Rather than a Manichean flip, 
South Africa’s political and civil society ought to concern itself with a redistributive eco- 
nomic, political, and spatial form that aims to push forward popular sovereignty — a form of 
‘anticipatory politics’ that is ‘never about self-enclosure’ (Mbembe, 2015). 

Anticipatory politics foresees the possibilities of popular sovereignty through the inter- 
actions of political and civil society while retrospective politics foregoes this broader vision, 
in favor of its ossification. It is important for popular sovereingty to be viewed as a histor- 
ically contingent, but also forward-looking notion. This is, perhaps, the weakest part of 
Habib’s argument (2019), where he insists that the pursuit of social justice should take place 
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in the world that ‘exists’ rather than the one we ‘wish’ existed. The imperative of transfor- 
mation within South Africa is necessarily a normative, and material one. People seen as 
‘political society’ can, and do carry a normative burden that is, at least partially, oriented 
towards the generative possibilities of popular sovereignty. 

This is why it is important to understand the ever-shifting continuum of popular sover- 
eingty, precisely because this theoretical framing of it is hopeful of the future, but not 
utopian. The continuum of popular sovereignty suggests a moment of South Africa recon- 
struction, restructuring, and reinvention. Martin (2001) writes on Gramsci’s ability to see 
the radical potential inherent in moments of political and economic restructuring: 


Gramsci’s recognition that every crisis is also a moment of reconstruction; that there is no 
destruction which is not, also, reconstruction; that, historically nothing is dismantled without 
also attempting to put something new in its place; that every form of power not only excludes 
but produces something. That is an entirely new conception of crisis and of power. When the 
Left talks about crisis, all we see is capitalism disintegrating, and us marching in and taking 
over. We don’t understand that the disruption of the normal functioning of the old economic, 
social, cultural order, provides the opportunity to reorganise it in new ways, to restructure and 
refashion, to modernise and move ahead.’ 


How ought South Africans seize on its ‘opportunity to reorganize’? Mbembe’s (2015) 
‘anticipatory politics’ offers a key possibility to this proposition, as it aligns itself with a 
political opening, a shift towards a radical universalism within a country that has so long 
committed to economic and racial siloes, radical discrimination, and the insistence of incom- 
mensurability of people and their polarized political lives. A dynamic understanding of 
South African political life is therefore essential, but I argue, lacking from Chatterjee’s 
argument. 


South African political life and popular sovereignty 


Chatterjee’s distinction between civil and political society deserves sustained scrutiny within 
the terrain of South Africa’s democracy. I contend that ‘governance’ still acts ‘within’ 
popular sovereignty, even if the distinctions between political and civil society remain dis- 
puted or mutually enforcing. This paper is concerned with the interaction between political 
and civil society, as this is an essential legacy of Chatterjee’s work. However, I contend that 
this distinction and debate is of little consequence if we give up the possibility of actually 
existing gradations of popular sovereignty. The interactions between political and civil soci- 
ety are important especially because they speak to this theoretical notion that ought not 
simply be traded out for that of simple ‘governance.’ 

A more open reading of Chatterjee may see him describing the fields of political and civil 
society as processes forming each other through their interaction. These interactions lead to 
groups of people having access to formal political participation, rights, and perhaps citi- 
zenship — or claims rather than rights as subaltern populations. Chatterjee perceives the way 
the state interacts with these ‘two’ groups of people as the concretization of the divide and 
central to the formation of the ‘politics of the governed.’ While these divides are not nec- 
essarily the pre-existing forms of the relationship between the state and its citizens, they 
ossify over time. Chatterjee is interested in this interaction between these groups, and seeks 
to understand how political society may mobilize resistance strategies despite being per- 
ceived as ‘administrative populations.’ 
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Chatterjee’s provocative analysis challenges powerful South African assumptions that 
rights-based forms of change and mobilization lead to transformation. This distinction 
helps situate the rapid proliferation and intensity of protests in South Africa, what 
Alexander and Pfaffe (2014) call a ‘rebellion of the poor.’ It helps to analyze and explain 
state responses — a raft of administrative fixes for political society, ‘the poor’ as Naidoo 
(2007) suggests in her analysis of the policies and politics of water devices and access in 
Gauteng. Cohen and Arato (1994: 257) argue, that in South Africa after apartheid, political 
society (“the subaltern”) has ‘realised that winning a struggle for a new democratic consti- 
tution may not change the way in which power operated ‘below the edifice of law and 
sovereignty,’ prompting more urgent social mobilization. They explain the violent and 
intensified nature of protests as a product of political society as well as, most centrally, 
part of the ‘failing nationalist and democratic project in post-Apartheid South Africa.” 
Similarly, Reddy (2015) builds on Chatterjee’s distinction between the different realms of 
‘civil’ and ‘political society’ where he argues that in fact: 


“these modes of politics, can be understood in terms of the ‘terrains’ of civil and political society. 
They partially overlap with race and class: the black and white middle classes cluster around civil 
society, whereas the subaltern masses aggregate and articulate their interests in political society. 
The types of engagements and articulations differ: the former unreservedly value the regulatory 
rules of the system, whereas the latter rely on techniques to exhibit force and strength, so the 
demonstration and symbolic discourse of anger matters more”. (2015: 32) 


In its structural form, Reddy’s argument helps explain South African democracy as con- 
tested. He argues that “The political alienation of the subaltern masses, a key manifestation 
of the national project...has encouraged a mass politics in which political society, rather 
than civil society, has become the main terrain for expressing conflict” (2015: 32). Paret, 
Runciman and Sinwell (2017) argue that Chaterjee’s distinction between civil and political 
society articulates those included and excluded from society. 

Resistance in the South African context ought to be considered, similarly to Reddy’s 
argument, as occurring on ‘terrains of struggle,’ which allows for the theorisation of differ- 
ent organisations, both formal and informal, and their interactions with one another as 
constitutive of a contingent whole (Paret, Runciman and Sinwell, 2017). Do contemporary 
South African protestors occupy the terrains of political or civil society, and does this 
position impact the attainment of popular sovereignty? Is this question subsidiary to why, 
and how South African protestors seek to undermine myriad inqualities? This second ques- 
tion opens up the theoretical possibility for South Africans to protest in favour of, rather 
than against political and economic commensurability; a position that Chatterjee questions. 

In a rearticulation of his critique of the conceptual field of modern democracies, 
Chatterjee (2009) contends that differences among postcolonial cultures are no longer 
deemed incommensurable by normative political theory. In order for normative political 
theory to take hold, Chatterjee draws on Foucault’s (2007) concept of governmentality, 
where populations of people are theorized in relation to their state’s interpretation of the 
consequences and trade-offs of governing them. 

Central to this relationship is Chatterjee’s view that cultural differences in postcolonial 
societies are at odds with current articulations of popular sovereignty given the separation 
he ascribes between the populations of political society and the citizens of civil society. 
However, as this paper contends, political society has definite generative possibilities to 
make normative and material claims towards the further attainment of popular sovereignty. 
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Normative political theory need not just be considered to reside in the domain of civil 
society. However we conceive the separation between political and civil society, their inter- 
actions might be well elucidated in postcolonial contexts, but they are certainly not exclusive 
to them. Normative political theory may not consider postcolonial cultures as incommen- 
surable because they share characteristics across the theoretical construct of popular 
sovereignty that they act within. Indeed this is where the broader conceptualization of the 
notion of the possibility of the continuum of popular sovereignty is necessary within this 
debate. While there may be local and specific notions of political and civil society, whether 
we describe them as ossified or fully inter-lapping and integrated, these fields act within a 
broader structural domain. The practice may or may not be incommensurable, but the 
radical notion of popular sovereignty remains. 

The broad-brush stroke delineations of the forms and content of political versus civil 
society raise some crucial questions. How, where, when and with what effects do these 
delineations of political and civil society get invoked — the latter with its formal rules and 
structural logic, and political society its supposed inverse? In what ways does it produce 
‘political alienation,’ from whom and in relation to what? What are the ‘archive of techni- 
ques, and [what Reddy proposes as] different ‘moral registers’ between elites and masses’ 
invoked in everyday organizing? These are the questions, which I, among others (see Bénit- 
Gbaffou and Oldfield, 2014; Hart, 2015) suggest require some closer analysis and nuance, in 
their intertwining, in the objects and politics they provoke and target, and in the contesta- 
tion of democracy itself. 

There is a history of critique of Chatterjee’s distinction between civil and political society 
that I build on in this paper. Menon (2010) has challenged Chatterjee to acknowledge that 
civil and political society ought to be treated as ‘two styles of political engagement.’ 
Corbridge et al. (2005) argues that civil and political society ‘may be thought of as a set 
of interlocking political practices that are arranged along the continuum.’ Chatterjee (2009; 
2011) somewhat concedes both of these points but maintains that the current state of the 
politics of the governed results, automatically, in differentiated citizenship. This position 
may concede too much of the generative political capacities available to political society. 


Generative political society 


Menon (2010: 16) argues that the mobilization of political society seeks to escape govern- 
mentality by remaining invisible to the state, stating that members of political society have 
an opportunity to create the conditions under which they can survive. While this is a pro- 
vocative argument, political society and its machinations do not necessarily always play out 
this way in South Africa. Protests in South Africa can be seen as both physical and nor- 
mative clashes between political and civil society simultaneously. Political society can be 
effective in the attainment of services and infrastructure through protests, but also active in 
shaping democratic thought and governance ideals in post-apartheid South Africa. It there- 
fore transcends distinctions between the so-called empirical and conceptual realms of pol- 
itics, as well as the putative divisions between political and civil society. 

The critical question then is how, in what ways, and with what effects? Framed concep- 
tually, these questions open up the nature of this divide and its contestations, its costs, and 
possibilities. To capture South Africa’s contested political make up, Brown (2015)' draws on 
a language of ‘invented’ and ‘invited’ spaces, respectively driven by mobilization and by 
formal participatory state-driven processes. While Abubakr Momoh (2000) contends that 
the emergence of various types of ‘political society’ drives political change, he suggests this is 
so because of ‘street parliamentarians’ (Momoh, 2000: 183); ‘lumpenproletariats’ that 
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mobilize society towards greater levels of participatory democracy. Bénit-Gbaffou’s (2011) 
elaborates on this complexity, arguing that political society can take a multiplicity of forms, 
both in relationship with, and in opposition to the state. A South African National Civic 
Organization (SANCO) branch in a low-income area of Johannesburg, for instance, she 
argues, distributed food parcels from the state to their own members (no less needy than the 
rest of the neighborhood) rather than to non-members. 

By prioritizing their own members as recipients of the food parcels, they engaged in a 
form of clientelism that drew on practices and relationships that extended beyond their 
Chatterjean position as political society. These practices also made claims from civil society 
as part of a fixed administrative-centered process of governance, and as ‘the way to build 
democracy and achieve efficient urban governance’ (2011: 455). Bénit-Gbaffou’s work helps 
explore how local democracies are maintained, contested, and built, demonstrating the 
complex ways that political society operates within what might be categorized as ‘civil 
society,’ and within modern state formations too.” 

In a similar vein, Selmeczi (2012a: 127) argues that the actions of political society should 
not be consigned to that of the ‘subpolitical terrain’ because political society has the ability 
to create different forms of society in areas in which the State is both prominent and not. In 
her work, she draws on practices of the shack-dwellers’ movement, Abahlali baseMjondolo, 
situating — for the purposes of my analysis here — varied ways political society instantiates 
itself within the ‘sanitized walls’ of civil society. In contesting the Slums Bill in Kwazulu- 
Natal, which would allow the state to unlawfully evict residents from their houses (2012a), 
for instance, Abahlali baseMjondolo engaged in a form of ‘emancipatory politics’ (2012b). 
Members successfully took their concerns ‘from shack to Constitution Court’ (2012a: 195) 
to challenge the bill within the walls of the State, the Constitutional Court, a beacon of 
South Africa’s civil society activism, moreover. 

Abahlali baseMjondolo transcend Chatterjee’s separation between civil and political 
society in mobilizing to ‘see and witness the will of the people being brought forward in 
front of the highest court in the land’ (Selmeczi, 2012a: 195; see, too, Ballard, 2014; 
Pithouse, 2008). If activist groups make incremental and actual gains in their quest for 
rights, political involvement, free education, or service delivery, surely their collective efforts 
show an improvement in their ability to influence levels of popular sovereignty? We ought 
not, therefore, shy away from the possibility and aspiration of a concept of citizenship and 
sovereignty simply because of the unequal distribution of these rights to people within South 
Africa. Indeed the inequality inherent in Chaterjee’s divide between political and civil soci- 
ety ought to reaffirm a commitment to the re-instantiation of this concept, rather than its 
abandonment because it might never be fully realised. 

In addition to their successful campaign against the Slums Bill, Abahlali baseMdjondolo 
imposed itself on civil society through its “No land, no house, no vote!” campaign. This 
campaign, in 2004 (Selmeczi, 2012b), called for people to abstain from voting in the general 
elections because of the unsatisfactory ways the movement’s members were being treated by 
the government. Abahlali baseMjondolo exerted pressure on civil society again in 2014, 
when one of its Durban-based branches endorsed the main opposition party (the 
Democratic Alliance) because of its members’ growing dissatisfaction with their living con- 
ditions and the ruling party, the African National Congress. Mike Van Graan (2014) argues 
that Abahlali baseMjondolo has: 


...Shown that electoral politics is not the only, or necessarily the most effective means of pur- 
suing or affirming democracy. Giving content to our democracy is also about seeking to hold 
accountable those who assume political office by advancing demands through organisation, on 
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the streets and by using the courts, which is what Abahlali baseMjondolo has done on a daily — 
rather than five-yearly — basis. 


These types of mobilizations creatively operate within and beyond the formal system: at 
the gates of Parliament, on the street, in Courts, and in ‘invited’ formal, often government- 
driven processes, as well as ‘invented’ and led occupations (Brown, 2015; Miraftab, 2009). 
This occurs because these very mobilizations are not only, or primarily interested in the 
interactions between political and civil society, but rather in the normative claims that can 
be made in the name of popular sovereignty. Movements may utilize political strategies that 
span either, or both the terrains of political and civil society, but the core issue at stake for 
them is the advancement of the type of political claims that Chatterjee deems incommen- 
surable in the postcolonial world. These core issues also represent the complex recent history 
of university protests in South Africa, and their relationship to an anticipatory political 
outlook. 

A complex and heterogeneous reading of political and civil society and their interactions 
helps us pay appropriate attention to struggled-for incremental gains built through political 
participation and mobilization. The same is true of processes that lead to regressive levels of 
popular sovereignty. We can imagine the struggle for political equality and popular sover- 
eignty as a ‘process,’ a work in progress, constructed towards the future. This is the politics 
that Brown’s analysis (2015) helps unpack, a messy contentious but vibrant mix, a hetero- 
topic politics that is inherently agonistic and contested (Mouffe, 2013; Lakitsch, 2014), 
constantly formed and challenged because its make up is defined by its shifting continuum. 

Chatterjee is conscientious of the fact that political and civil society do not form in a 
vacuum from each other, ossifying into these political groups over time rather than forming 
as a pre-given political binary. It is important, however, to acknowledge that it is difficult to 
strictly allocate actors according to these groups. South African examples, from student 
protests to Abahlali baseMjondolo’s assertion of their right to land, show this definitively. 
Analysis of these protests helps further concretize Pirie’s (1983) notion of ‘spatial justice,’ a 
term he coined to articulate the necessity of combatting South Africa’s spatial inequalities. 
The right to land, housing, schooling, and education must be understood in relation to 
popular sovereignty. In turn, popular sovereignty must be understood through various 
notions of justice — including economic, social, and spatial. 

Chatterjee (2011: 142) suggests that populations of postcolonial nations ought to adopt a 
populist politics. He claims that ‘populism is the effective form of contemporary politics’ 
because it allows for the 


‘creation of an internal antagonistic border separating ‘the people’ from those identified with the 
institutions of power. As the chain of equivalences builds up into the form of a common popular 
demand, the common-ness comes to be emphasised by the fact that the demands are all aimed at 
a common target, namely, the wielders of power.’ (Chatterjee, 2011:141) 


Chatterjee’s position on populist politics as the way to counter the exclusion felt by 
political society as imposed by civil society is borne by his under theorization of the inter- 
actions and flexibilities of both these realms of society. If, as Chatterjee argues, the space 
between civil society and political society is so large, and if the concerns of political society 
are seen purely as encapsulated, insulated even, in administrative issues of governance and 
marginality, popular sovereignty in the modern state is not possible. Civil society, he sug- 
gests, must also be understood as a formal political construction that favors citizens that are 
members of it, all the while constraining the paralegal practices of the populations that form 
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political society. Following from this view, Chatterjee argues for an understanding of pol- 
itics where there exists an ‘inescapable conflict between the enlightened desires of civil 
society and the messy, contentious, and often unpalatable concerns of political society.’ 
(2004: 77). From this analysis, Williams (2014) concludes that this Chatterjean notion of 
politics leads to peoples’ needs being occasionally met, not as rights but as conditional 
(clientelist) claims. Roy (2009: 821) refers to this type of theoretical approach as ‘strategic 
essentialism.’ The power in Chatterjee’s (2004) argument lies in his ability to unpack the 
unequal grounds in which modern states operate. Political society remains entrenched in the 
modern state even if the urban and rural poor (Chatterjee, 2004: 66) mobilize and claim 
benefits from the state because the granting of these benefits is subject to the approval of 
civil society. This, of course, is a major challenge to how nation states as well as popular 
democracy and sovereignty are understood. The illusory notion of modern democracy and, 
also, the unequal ways in which political society and civil society interact with the state are 
fundamental to Chatterjee’s argument that a chasm exists between the two. 

Menon (2010) as well as other feminist critics (Devika and Rajasree, 2012) argue that 
organisations within political society have the ability to achieve democracy specifically 
because they are interested in protesting against being considered populations; they petition 
against governmentality as opposed to simply struggling for government services and bene- 
fits. Indeed, both civil and political society are positioned to make normative claims that 
extend beyond the simple provision of services and infrastructure to the poor. These nor- 
mative claims on popular sovereignty help form the ever-shifting continuum within which 
the terrains of political and civil society act. This continuum, and the theoretical possibility 
of greater, or lesser gradations of popular sovereignty is the meta-theoretical concept that is 
missing from Chatterjee’s scholarly interventions, because he dismisses its possibility. It is 
the re-insertion of this broader continuum, the very possibility of varying levels of popular 
sovereignty as both a theoretical and empirical concept that I argue in favor of. 

In his later book, Lineages of Political Society, Chatterjee (2011: 24-26) further elabo- 
rates on ‘differentiated citizenship’ within both postcolonial and western states, arguing that 
it endures in the differences between political and civil society. He does not deny that states 
do ‘deliver’ to political society. He argues, however, that when dissenting populations have 
their demands met, such as when key infrastructural services are provided, this constitutes a 
type of ‘norm-deviation’ and ‘norm-exception.’ Both the terms ‘norm-exception’ and ‘norm- 
deviation’ suggest a circular argument around which Chatterjee is able to formulate his 
claims. By locating the provisioning of services or the challenge of political society to 
civil society as merely deviations and exceptions, Chatterjee loses the ability to present 
either progress or, incidentally, regress within current political systems. Normative political 
theory is critiqued for trying to create a universal concept of citizenship as Chatterjee (2008: 
24) claims that differentiated citizenship is the inflexible norm. Maintaining a strict divide 
between political and civil society that eschews the broader context within which they act, 
Chatterjee might ascribe the abovementioned Abahlali baseMjondolo’s successes as exam- 
ples of ‘norm-deviation’ and/or ‘norm-exception’ in a postcolonial state. If we are to apply 
this logic, then any real democratic gains in modern states can be labeled as exceptions or 
deviations from the norm, rather than real, incremental, and process-driven movements by 
political society towards, or away from attaining a greater level popular sovereignty. 
Without this theoretical framing, the protests at South African universities risk losing 
their generative possibilities and transformational capabilities. 

Gudavarthy (2012: 26) usefully points out that Chatterjee does not sufficiently flesh out 
his own notion of civil society. Civil society is ‘left as an ‘ideal type’ and also gets reified in 
Chatterjee’s formulations on political society.’ In effect, this under theorization of civil 
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society allows Chatterjee to counterpoise political society to civil society, with the former 
forced to take on the characteristics that are the latter’s opposite. The above discussions of 
the Rhodesmustfall, Feesmustfall and Abahlali baseMdjondolo protests suggest precisely 
this. These groups are not simply contesting their material conditions, but rather making 
normative assertions on popular soverienty. How ought decolonization in post-Apartheid 
be conceptualized and understood? What do economic and spatial justice mean for poor, 
black South Africans in this context? 

It is uncontroversial to argue that people within any given society have unequal access to 
notions of citizenship; what is controversial is the claim that we can simply ascribe the 
successful acquisition of services, or the altering of normative perceptions on specific 
issues through various terrains of struggle as a constant state of exception to political 
theory. 

Through Chatterjee’s distinction of civil and political society, he shows that political 
participants are neither proportionately afforded equal rights nor are rights and practices 
of democratic governance a commensurate platform from which to engage with the state in 
postcolonial contexts. Instead, governance — in itself — is a form of rule, enacted by the 
(minority) civil society over the (majority) political society. I contend that contemporary 
South African political life not only presents fluidity between the realms of political and civil 
society, but also that these interactions re-articulate the importance of recapturing the 
possibility of a shift towards, or away from popular sovereignty. 


Chatterjee in South Africa? 


This paper’s purpose and critique is not an effort to romanticize or denigrate what 
Chatterjee calls ‘political society,’ but rather an argument in favor of its fluidity across 
temporal and political contexts as they relate to the notion of popular sovereignty as a 
theoretical concept, and normative goal. Issues that are present within South Africa’s con- 
temporary political moment may therefore also subsume hard political breaks between 
concepts such as Apartheid and post-Apartheid on the one hand, and colonization and 
decolonization on the other. Protests in post-Apartheid South Africa suggest the ongoing 
struggle of the country’s political terrains and future. Martin (2001) contends that “When a 
conjuncture unrolls, there is no ’going back’. History shifts gears. The terrain changes.’ This 
framing poses significant possibilities, and challenges to South African post-apartheid polit- 
ical discourse. The terms, terrains, and attainment of popular sovereignty remain to be 
negotiated, contested, and interrogated. It is for this reason that we ought not to resort 
to a nihilistic articulation of politics that tends towards populism, the rejection of universal, 
egalitarian principles, or the insistence of incommensurability across people and places. 

If, as I assert, a continuum of popular sovereignty exists, the provisioning of services or 
the changing of political norms matter to the substantive composition of popular sover- 
eignty; even if these changes take place over time and even if they are regressive democratic 
forces. If a continuum of popular sovereignty does not exist, then every shift in the rela- 
tionship between political and civil society has no tangible impact on the overall democratic 
nature of a country because each act is an individualized exception to the unchanging rule. 
There are high stakes to this theoretical argument because it conceptualizes the agency of 
both political and civil society to transform their own context. 

By asserting that progress towards the greater attainment of popular sovereignty is a 
possibility, one is able to distinguish inequalities that exist among people and nations 
pertaining to its realisation. This may be a more incremental approach to postcolonial 
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politics, but it posits one that envisions the possibility of political and economic redistribu- 
tion and equality. 

Outlining popular sovereignty as the framework and shifting continuum upon which civil 
and political society act, we will be able to note that some modern states are formed more by 
the will of their people than others — not simply by more ‘norm-deviations’ and ‘norm- 
exceptions.’ By the same token, if ‘populations’ of political society can be shown to claim 
rights, not just entitlements, from civil society, popular sovereignty can be understood as a 
more fluid, and continuous formation of the modern state, where citizens fight for political 
equality. If ‘political society’ can challenge the very normative definitions of South Africa’s 
post-apartheid democracy, we should not simply write off its members as simply constitu- 
ents of administered populations or the ‘governed.’ 

South Africa emblematizes Gramsci’s insistence that we expand our conception of what 
politics is, and how power and inequality can be challenged and contested. The South 
African political landscape demonstrates that civil and political society are tangled notions, 
with the latter able to influence the former through the very paralegal status that Chatterjee 
(2004) argues renders its validity subject to the approval of civil society. 


Conclusion 


While not completely discounting Chatterjee’s argument on the formation of political par- 
ticipation in modern states, reflecting on South African politics demonstrates that the con- 
ceptual chasm between political and civil society does not have to be as wide and as distinct 
as Chatterjee suggests. Instead, the categories of ‘civil’ and ‘political’ society are heteroge- 
neous and intertwined in dynamic and complex ways, stretching and reworking Chatterjee’s 
arguments. From Rhodesmustfall and Feesmustfall to shack dweller movements such as 
Abahlali baseMjondolo, political society in South Africa disrupts its top-down, dichoto- 
mous notions of ‘administration’ or ‘governance’. This remains true even if actors push the 
continuum of popular sovereignty away from the greater realization of the ‘will of the 
people.’ 

These actions and politics speak to the continuum in which civil and political society act. 
Ordinary ‘populations’ of political society are able to infiltrate the ‘sanitized walls’ of civil 
society, ‘in which in particular moments ‘political society’ draws on the language of rights 
(of ‘civil society’); and — when the national or local legal framework allows for it — on its 
more powerful instruments such as the courts’ (Bénit-Gbaffou and Oldfield, 2014: 292). 
South African mobilizations illustrate the usefulness of engaging with the inequalities of 
governance via categories of civil and political society, but also shows that these are com- 
plicated fields within a country’s political and democratic framework. These examples sug- 
gest a more dynamic understanding of popular sovereignty, reflective of vibrant, complex, 
and contested political process, rather than the dichotomous description of popular sover- 
eignty that Chatterjee (2004) ascribes to ‘most of the world.’ It is essential, therefore, to 
maintain the theoretical possibility of popular sovereignty as a political ideal and goal, 
because it allows us to better conceptualize material gains, normative claims, and political 
actors as agents of their own societies and ideals. 
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Notes 


1. Brown’s broader analysis of South African politics embraces a ‘post-political’ body of work, argu- 
ing that (2015: 7): “contemporary South African politics are being driven by the practices of 
equality embarked upon by insurgent citizens. The most significant of these acts — those that 
most disturb the ordinary operations of the existing order — are those made by communities of 
the poor, asserting their agency as political actors.” 

2. This analysis becomes even less dichotomous and more complex, when we introduce the fragmented 
and heterogeneous conception and practice of modern states (see Bawa, 2011: 492, among others), 
an important area of analysis beyond the scope of this paper. 
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